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Meet Bill Boiger 


New PMG says other career postal people can reach the top, too 


lot depends on me,” says 

William F. Bolger, 55, the first 
career postal employee to be named 
Postmaster General since the 
Postal Service was formed, and 
only the third careerist in postal 
history to be appointed to that 
position. 

“If other postal employees can 
realistically look forward to one 
day sitting in my chair, then I have 
a responsibility to do a good job 
and make sure that I’m not the last 
career person to be PMG. 

“My predecessor (Benjamin 
Bailar) left me a well-managed 
organization and a high level of 
service with costs under control. 
My goal is to further those things.” 

When the Board of Governors 
named Bolger Postmaster General, 
effective March 15, he became the 
65th PMG, dating back to Benja- 
min Franklin, and only the third 
careerist to hold the job. The others 
were Jesse M. Donaldson, a former 
letter carrier, appointed by Presi- 
dent Harry Truman in 1947, 
and Horatio King, a former sub- 
clerk who served four weeks as 
PMG in the waning days of the 
James Buchanan administration in 
1861. 

Bolger joined the old Post Office 
Department in 1941 and served in 
the Bureau of Finance in Washing- 
ton, DC. Later, he held positions 
in district offices in Maine and 
New Hampshire. 











For the 14 months prior to 
Postal Reorganization he was 
regional director of the Boston 
Region, and when the Postal 
Service was formed in 1971, he 
was appointed manager of the 
Boston Metropolitan District. 
After that he went to Philadelphia 
as Acting Assistant Regional 
Postmaster General and later 


became the Eastern Regional PMG. 


In July 1973, Bolger was named 
Northeast Regional PMG. Two 
years and two months later he was 
appointed Deputy Postmaster 
General. 

“When I first joined the Post 
Office Department,” he recalls, 


“T had no idea that I’d havea 


chance to be Postmaster General 
one day. But as I continued to 
advance in the service, I began 
to feel that I could go as far as 
my ability and desire permitted. 
As I was promoted to each new 
position, I felt that I could get to 
the next one.” 

For those who have the ambition 
to reach the top, the new PMG says 
there’s a chance. And he has some 
suggestions for achieving the goal. 
“One thing for sure is I'd get 
myself a thorough understanding 
of the Postal Service in the field, 
since our basic mission still is to 
move and deliver the mail. 



















Opposite page, PMG Bolger in 
1978. Left, on the way up, in 
1959 at Newport, Ri, with friends 
from left: Joseph Lehane (retired 
Postmaster, Newport); Al 
Williamson; Pete Del Grosso; 

Bill Harrington; Bill Bolger; and 
Henry Carter (now deceased) 
Below, Bolger, fourth from left in 
the front row, attends a 
supervisors’ training session in 
Andover, MA in 1970 














“The person who wants to 
become PMG must learn what 
makes the Postal Service click— 
and that includes being people- 
oriented. That makes some 
management training imperative, 
too. 

“Those with PMG potential 
should also have an understanding 
of business and government but 
that doesn’t necessarily mean 
having a master’s in business 
administration.” 

A good postal manager, says 
Bolger, has got to surround him- 
self with the best people possible. 
He’s got to realize we are in a 
people business, and he can’t 
accomplish things by himself. 

“As for rank-and-file employees, 
they’ve got to realize they are in 
the government service and have 
to be willing and able to serve the 
public. They have got to have a 
dedication to the career they have 
chosen. It’s a partnership. The 
Postal Service owes something to 
them, and they owe something to 
the Postal Service. 

“Which brings me to a comment 
I’ve heard many times throughout 
my more than 30 years in the 
post office—that ‘morale has never 
been lower.’ 

“T really don’t know what the 
definition of morale is. I think it 
may be in the mind of the beholder 
as he sees it at a particular moment. 
There’s no doubt that, at times, 
there are reasons to gripe, but, 
by and large, our people have been 
treated well. They have good 
wages and benefits, good working 
conditions and they can advance 
within the system.” 

Bolger, who says that as PMG 
he will not lose his shirt-sleeves 
approach to managing, plans to 
continue a tradition he started 
many years ago: visiting post 
offices as frequently as possible. 

continued 








“When I go out on the work- 
room floor, | ask about the condi- 
tion of the mail,” he says. “‘Is it 
current? I like to talk to people 
and see how they feel about their 
jobs and careers. And if I’mina 
large office, I surely talk about 
the budget.” 

As for the future of the Postal 
Service, Bolger says the doom- 
sayers are wrong. ‘Everyone 
seems to be concerned about the 
conventional Postal Service. 

Yes, electronics will have an im- 
pact, but we’re not standing still. 
We’re trying to prepare ourselves 
for it in a systematic way. Ten 
years ago, for instance, there were 
those who predicted that electronic 
funds transfer would soon trans- 
form the way everyone does busi- 
ness. Today, electronic funds 
transfer is still being talked about 
as something that will affect 
everyone—but its big impact is 


still sometime in the future. 

“The Postal Service, as we know 
it, will grow in the next several 
years and will last many, many 
years. When I talk to a newly 
appointed employee and tell that 
person he or she can look forward 
to 30 years or more in the post 
office, I do it with confidence. 

The need for extensive hard copy 
delivery will be there for many, 
many years to come. 

“The only proviso is that we 
must continue to provide a high 
level of service and to contain 
costs.” 

Adds Bolger: “I have given the 
Postal Service virtually all of my 
working life, and I have great pride 
in it and affection for it. One of 
my foremost goals as PMG is to 
generate this same feeling among 
all our managers and employees 
and among the public as well.” @ 





for two 


t was a first for both men. 
: For William F. Bolger, it was 
the first time he swore in a new 
postmaster since becoming Post- 
master General eight days earlier. 
For James R. Lorrey, it was his first 
postmastership. 


Lorrey, who joined the Lowell, MA, 
Post Office in 1954 as a temporary 
clerk, became postmaster of an 
NCD-17 associate office, Tyngsboro, 
MA. 

Bolger, who emphasizes that a 
person can advance in the Postal 
Service as far as his ability and 
desire permit, suggested: “Don’t let 
it stop there. This is just the first. 
Perhaps a larger office will be next.” 

Bol,,er noted that Lorrey had been 
active in a number of civic organiza- 
tions, and he recommended: “Don’t 
let it go. Doing a lot of civic work 
is good for a postmaster.” 

When he handed Lorrey his certifi- 
cate of office, the PMG smiled and 
said: “We usually don’t frame them. 
The postmaster has to do that. 

But since you're the first to be sworn 
in (by me), we got it framed for you.” 

Lorrey, who told Bolger earlier, 


“T never thought I’d be a postmaster,” 


added as he left, “I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” @ 





im Conway, like Bill Bolger, 

J knows there’s opportunity in the 
Postal Service. In April, he was named 
Deputy Postmaster General. 

Conway, most recently Senior 
Assistant Postmaster General for 
Employee and Labor Relations, started 
his postal career in 1939—as a 
Headquarters messenger. Three years 
later he became a postal inspector. 

The careerist served in the Inspec- 
tion Service until 1973, rising to the 
post of Chief Inspector of the Western 
Region. Then he returned to Wash- 
ington as executive assistant to the 
Postmaster General and secretary of 
the Postal Service Executive Com- 
mittee. He was appointed to the top 
employee-labor relations position in 
September 1975. 

Conway fills the position vacated 
March 15 when Bolger, the former 
Deputy Postmaster General, became 


PMG.@ 





Phoenix’s mobile 
service station 


service station that makes 
house calls is treating typical 
vehicle ailments in Phoenix. 

The 40-ft. long mobile van can 
perform periodic oil changes and 
lubes and diagnose tuneup and 
other mechanical needs besides 
actually performing necessary 
repairs. 

Called a Mobile Vehicle Repair 
Facility (MVRF), the unit is towed 
to various sites from the vehicle 
maintenance facility. These sites 
include Phoenix's 13 stations and 
branches and the sectional center’s 
larger associate offices—Glendale, 
Sun City, Scottsdale, Mesa, 
Chandler and Tempe. The farthest 
office is 30 miles from the Phoenix 
VMF. 

“We have two mobile facilities 
to take care of most of our 815 
jeeps and half-tons,” says Jim 
Grant, manager of fleet operations. 
“Some of these vehicles are still 
serviced at the VMF where we 
continue to do major overhauls as 
well.” Each MVRF is staffed by a 
lead mechanic, a mechanic and a 
garageman. 

Mobile repairs are nothing new 
to Phoenix, notes Grant. “We had 
been using two refurbished two- 
tons. Each of them would go toa 
specific site to do the necessary 
repairs, but neither is as large or 
well-equipped as the MVRFs.” 

Each MVRF, 8 ft. wide when not 
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“Keep ‘er straight,"’ directs Charles Bowman, mechanic, as Bill 
Bosgieter, lead mechanic, drives a Jeep into mobile vehicle repair facility 


in use, expands to 15 feet. Inside 
are the tools of the trade—a hy- 
draulic lift, ramps, winch, air com- 
pressor, exhaust emission tester, 
tuneup and lube equipment, gas 
and electric welders and space for 
storage of hand tools and spare 
parts. 

Each also has its own generator 
for power, and the air conditioning 
and heating are thermostatically 
controlled. 

The mobile unit reduces con- 


tracting work on “A” service, says 
Grant. “A” service includes nor- 
mal oil change and lube and pull- 
ing the front wheels to inspect 
brake linings. 

The unit also does routine “C” 
maintenance, which involves com- 
plete vehicle check and such re- 
pairs as tuneup and possible brake 
relining. 

MVRFs were first tested in San 
Mateo, CA. There are now 11 of 
them in the Western Region. ® 
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Postal ‘court’ snags mail schemes 
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No photographs are allowed in the hearing room so Postal Illustrator 

Randy McDougall sketched the scene. Judge Duvall presides as a witness 
describes nhoto enlargements of chipped fingernails. At left, Postal Inspector 
Ross and Attorney:Adams hear the testimony. Attorney for the respondent 
and court reporter at right complete the picture. 





e is the anatomy of a case involving misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of merchandise by mail. It was heard 
before an Administrative Law Judge in a dignified chamber 
at Headquarters. 

Such hearings are one of many “non-postal services” we 
provide the American public. The purpose is to protect the 
public from people who use the mails dishonestly. 

Promoters of diet schemes, phony college degrees, love 
potions, breast developers, to mention a few, often make 
enormous profits before they are stopped. For example, 























someone recently advertised “the dirtiest book in the 
world.” When it arrived in the mail, its buyers opened it to 
find a hollowed-out section containing a handful of soil. 

In this account, Postal Life does not identify the product, 
its distributor, the defense or respondent attorney, or 
witnesses appearing for either side. Only the Administra- 
tive Law Judge, the Postal Inspector who investigated the 
case, and the Postal Service attorney are named. 

The case is on the public record. No purpose would be 
served by naming the other principals in the drama. 


continued 
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“Builds up your nails naturally,” 
promised the large, half-page ad in 
two national publications. 

“With liquid vitamins you brush 
on,” it continued. “If your nails 
split and weaken, it’s because 
they’re dying of thirst for protein. 
Before now there wasn’t much you 
could do but hope. Now at last 
there’s a revolutionary 100% or- 
ganic liquid protein conditioner 
that your poor overworked nails 
will embrace the second you brush 
it on. And it contains vitamins A, 
E and D—to nourish and help heal 
your nails naturally.” A money- 
back guarantee was promised with 
no questions asked. 

The photos were dramatic. The 
first showed a gnarled finger with 
a badly chipped, ragged fingernail. 
Three days after use of the prod- 
uct, visible improvement. By the 
14th day there was an elegant, 
long, smocth nail. Even the 
knuckle was smooth. The last 
photo showed the tiny bottle of 
liquid allegedly responsible for the 
“miracle.” 

Postal Inspector Clyde Ross of 
the Special Investigations Division 
at Headquarters believed the ad 
violated the postal misrepresenta- 
tion statute. The Postal Service is 
authorized by statute to take action 
against those ‘‘engaged in conduct- 
ing a scheme or device for obtain- 
ing money or property through the 
mails by means of false misrepre- 
sentation.” Derived from a postal 
statute enacted in 1890, it is the 
oldest consumer protection law in 
the United States Code. 

Using a “blind” address, Inspec- 
tor Ross sent for the product. He 
enclosed $5.95 plus 55¢ for postage 
and handling. 

Said Ross: ‘‘We got several let- 
ters, too, from people complaining 
that the product didn’t work; they 
returned it and didn’t receive their 


refund. 

“Some outfits will refund a pur- 
chaser’s money, especially if they 
get a letter from the Consumer 
Affairs Office at Headquarters. 
Others will just drop out of sight 
once they’ve made their killing. If 
they spend $50,000 to $100,000 on 
advertising, they want to recover 
that plus make a profit.” 

When the half-ounce bottle of 
colorless, odorless liquid arrived, 
Ross sent it to the Food and Drug 
Administration for analysis. 

The FDA confirmed his suspi- 
cion, noting that: 

“The nail is dead. It cannot be 
nourished after growth by any 
product, chemical, food or other 
nutrient. Nails do not ‘soak up’ 
products applied topically... . 
Nutrients cannot affect nail health 
or growth when applied topically. 
.. . Proteins and vitamins applied 
to the nails are foreign matter, as is 
ordinary nail polish.” 

Ross’ investigative report was 
given to the Assistant General 
Counsel of the Consumer Protec- 
tion Office in the Law Department 
at Headquarters. Janice Adams, 
one of six attorneys on the staff, 
was assigned to the case. A deci- 
sion was made to start proceedings. 

“That’s where my work began,” 
explains Adams. “Besides making 
a thorough study of the claims, I 
drafted a formal complaint, filed it 
with the docket clerk at Headquar- 
ters, who sent it and a notice to the 


promoters, advising them to appear 


at a hearing in Washington Head- 
quarters. The New York post- 
master’s office served the notice 
and got a signed receipt from the 
company. Chief Administrative 
Law Judge William A. Duvall of 
the Office of Administrative Law 
Judges was assigned to hear the 
case.” 


The company replied, denied the 


charges, named the counsel who 
would represent them, and respect- 
fully demanded that the complaint 
be dismissed. 

“For awhile I thought they’d 
sign a Consent Agreement,” ex- 
plained Adams. In many cases, a 
company will do that before the 
hearings. They don’t admit they 
have broken the law but they do 
agree not to make the claims for 
their product that we have alleged 
to be false.” 

The New York Post Office esti- 
mated that the ad generated about 
50 pieces of mail a day. At $5.95, 
or $12 for a double order, the 
amount sold was substantial. 

After a couple of postponements 
granted by Judge Duvall, the hear- 
ing day arrived. Counsel and wit- 
nesses took seats in the hearing 
room. The judge called the session 
to order. 

A court reporter with a voice 
microphone that fit over her face 
repeated every word into a tape 
recorder. 


“It worked wonders for my nails,” 
said the respondent's witness. 











“The collection of this information is authorized by 39 
USC 401 and 411. This information will be used to issue 
savings bonds to you. As a routine use, this information 
may be disclosed to the Treasury Department, to an appro- 
priate law enforcement agency for investigative or prosecu- 
torial purposes, to a congressional office at your request, 
and where pertinent, in a legal proceeding to which the 
Postal Service is a party. Completion of this form is volun- 
tary; however, if this information is not provided, it may 
result in an inability to complete the transaction for the 
issuance of savings bonds in your name.” 
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The first witness to testify was 
Inspector Ross. He identified the 
ads for the product and the bottle 
he received in reply to his order. 
These items were received in evi- 
dence. 

The second witness to appear for 
the Postal Service was a dermatolo- 
gist who also teaches at a local 
medical school. He named the 
ingredients listed on the bottle and 
was asked if the product would 
cause fingernails to grow. He con- 
cluded that you can’t nourish dead 
tissue, and that’s what the nail is. 
He said the edge of the nail could 
only have been made smooth by 
filing and that normal growth 
would account for the length of the 
nail shown in the later photo- 
graphs. 

The opposing counsel cross- 
examined and challenged the doc- 
tor on every point, but failed to 
make him change his testimony. 

The respondent’s first witness 
was the formulator of the product 
who had worked as a “consultant” 
for the firm for about six months 
at $300 a month. He was asked if 
he continued to receive money 
from the firm. He said no. 

Attorney Adams questioned him 
about his background and learned 
that the Ph.G. after his name repre- 
sented a bachelor’s degree in 
pharmacy, received many years 
ago. He admitted it was not a 
master’s degree or a doctorate in 
today’s terms. 

At one point he said he had 
more experience than the doctor 
who had just testified for the Postal 
Service. 

The second witness for the firm 
showed a series of photo enlarge- 
ments he said were made by elec- 
tron scanning microscopy, which 
he compared somewhat to x-ray 
technique. But he could not sub- 
stantiate that the protein in the 


wy was absorbed into the fin- 
gefnail or could improve, nourish 
or heal split, ragged nails. 

Judge Duvall cautioned the re- 
spondent’s attorney at one point 
that he was “leading” his lay 
witness to give medical testi- 
mony. 

The most colorful witness for 
the respondent was a woman in her 
50s from California, whose trip to 
testify was paid for by the com- 
pany. 

Her background and personality 
brought a note of humor to the 
hearing. A saleswoman in a large 
department store’s cosmetic sec- 
tion, she claimed the product had 
worked wonders for her nails. 

Her testimony was like a tele- 
vision commercial. She showed her 
nails to everyone in the hearing 
room. Attorney Adams said with a 
smile, “I will be happy to state for 
the record that they are long nails.” 

Judge Duvall was intrigued that 
the respondent had gone all the 
way to the West Coast for a wit- 
ness. “I am delighted that they 
did,” he said. “But why do you 
think you were called to testify?” 

The respondent's attorney ob- 
jected to the question. He then said 
the witness should go ahead and 
answer it. 

“I believe so firmly in this prod- 
uct,” she replied. “There are mil- 
lions of products put on the market, 
highly advertised. I tried them, and 
when I try them and they are good 
I write a letter to the company. 
This is fantastic. I believe in it.” 

The respondent's attorney spoke 
up: “I withdraw my objection, 
your Honor.” 

“I should think you would,” re- 
plied Judge Duvall, with a smile. 

The final witness to appear 
for the respondent was a pharma- 
cologist with a doctoral degree. He 
flooded the record with opinions 





on the benefits of the product. The 
testimony, however, contributed 
nothing to the respondent's con- 
tention that the product could 
nourish, heal or repair fingernails. 

Upon completion of his testi- 
mony and cross examination, Judge 
Duvall asked if there were further 
witnesses. When told there were 
none, he instructed both sides— 
the Postal Service and the respond- 
ent—about filing briefs for his 
consideration. 

However, in this case no deci- 
sion was necessary. The respondent 
decided to sign a Consent Agree- 
ment. 

The respondent agreed to per- 
manently discontinue making all 
but two of the false claims. 
Additional orders responding 
to the original ad would be 
returned to the senders by the post 
office, marked “ product discontin- 
ued.” 

The respondent would be per- 
mitted to examine mail addressed 
to its office in the presence of a 
postmaster or his agent and retain 
all the mail not related to the ad. 
The respondent agreed to honor 
refund requests. 

Both sides had spent a great deal 
of time in preparing their case. Had 
it not been settled by a Consent 
Agreement, Judge Duvall would 
have reviewed the record prior to 
making a decision for or against 
the defendant. 

If the decision had been unfa- 
vorable to the respondent, he could 
have appealed to the Postal Serv- 
ice’s Judicial Officer. If the Judicial 
Officer confirmed the original de- 
cision, the respondent could have 
appealed the case to the Federal 
courts. An expensive, drawn-out 
process, but one the Postal Service 
is committed to in an effort to 
serve and protect the American 
public. g 








J ohn Walsh’s safety philosophy 
is simple: “Stay alert.” 

The 33-year postal veteran, cur- 
rently a city delivery carrier in 
Miami’s Olympia Heights Branch, 
adds: “Put your mind at ease and 
pay attention to what you’re 
doing.” 

These are words Walsh drives 
by—and they’ve paid off. He is 
one of a select few postal employ- 
ees to receive the Million Mile 
Award for accident-free driving 
from the National Safety Council. 

Walsh, 55, admits there have 
been some close calls—“‘close 
enough to straighten out your 
hair,” he says. 

But he has never had an accident 
either with a postal vehicle or his 
personal cars. Four of his personal 
cars, however, have been involved 
in accidents. Each time, Walsh was 
not behind the wheel. “Once,” he 
recalls, “we had hurricane-force 


winds which toppled a tree onto 
my car, mashing the car into a pan- 
cake and forcing it into the mac- 
adam of my driveway.” 

Walsh started his postal career 
as a rural carrier in Lawrence, MA. 
In 1959, he came to Miami, first as 
a sub city carrier. “It’s harder to be 
a rural carrier,” he says. ‘You're 
working six days a week, and the 
weather up north is bad. However, 
I think you take more chances as a 
city carrier; there are just that 
many more cars on the road ina 
metropolitan area.” 

Walsh has driven every type of 
vehicle imaginable—bicycles, 
scooters, small trucks, big trucks, 
Jeeps. “I’m driving a half-ton 
now,” he adds, “and my route is 
fully mounted. I have mostly curb- 
side boxes I deliver to.” 

The carrier has four children, 
and one of them, Gary, 22, is a 
part-time flexible carrier in the 


He stays alert 
and rolls up safety mark 


same station. “He comes to me for 
advice about driving,” Walsh says. 
“I give him the best advice. I taught 
him to drive when he was 16.” 

Here is some of his counsel: “If 
there’s a stop sign, you come to a 
full stop. You don’t roll through 
the intersection. If a sign says 
‘yield,’ you yield. Don’t hurry. 
You’re only asking for an accident 
if you do.” 

Walsh admits that he once got a 
traffic ticket because he was ina 
hurry. “I was driving to work. I 
was a little late. I had had a flat 
tire, and I was trying to make up 
time. I was caught by radar, and I 
got a speeding ticket. I was going 
between 5 and 10 miles over the 
limit.” 

The carrier adds that the mainte- 
nance of a vehicle is critical to safe 
driving. ““A good VMF (vehicle 
maintenance facility) is important 
to every postal driver.” & 


John Walsh's first million miles for the Postal Service have been happy—and safe—ones. 















































A GUIDE TO GETTING AHEAD 
IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 














It starts with a 991 


ake every word count. 

That’s the recommendation 
of the Employee and Labor Rela- 
tions Div. of the Baltimore MSC 
when it comes to filling out a form 
991, “Personal History Summary.” 

“Completing a 991 is a way of 
life in the Postal Service,” Dorothy 
McKenzie, the Postal Employee 
Development Center (PEDC) 
senior advisor in Baltimore, says. 
“It is the vehicle which gives each 
of us an equal opportunity to sum- 
marize in an orderly fashion our 
educational backgrounds, training, 
work experience, community and 
social involvement, etc. This all 
adds up to our qualifications for 
promotion.” 

If you want to advance in the 
Postal Service, she suggests you 
become familiar with the 991 since 
it’s used for all positions except a 
first-line supervisor job. (For that, 
you must participate in PASS— 
Profile Assessment System for 
Supervisors. And even PASS has 
its own version of a 991; it’s called 
a form 5940, “Biographical Data 
Summary.”’) 

To complete a 991 successfully, 
McKenzie and her boss, Tom Crist, 
PEDC manager, offer a number of 
helpful hints: 

1. Before putting one word on 
paper, objectively assess yourself 
and your qualifications. 

2. Determine what position you 
are seeking. 

3. Find out as much about it as 


you can from the following 
sources: the vacancy announce- 
ment; the position description (you 
can get this from your Personnel 
Dept., someone currently in a simi- 
lar position, or the supervisor of 
the section where the vacancy 
exists). 

4. Explore the basic requirements 
of the position, as listed in the 
vacancy announcements: educa- 
tional background needed; general 
experience (including both type 
and amount required) ; specialized 
experience (again note the type and 
amount required). 

5. Determine what experience 
you have which already lends it- 
self to this position—whether it’s 
been with the Postal Service, other 
full- or part-time jobs you've held, 
military service, education (includ- 
ing PEDC and PST&DI courses) 
or outside community involvement 
(particularly positions reflecting 
leadership responsibility). 

6. Prepare a list of postal and 
non-postal awards you have re- 
ceived. 

When it comes to actually filling 
out your 991, there are some criti- 
cal areas that need your attention. 

For example, under “Education,” 
make certain you list all schools 
attended as well as dates of attend- 
ance and any degree or certificates 
received. 

Under “Postal Employment Ex- 
perience,” list title of position and 
dates served in all permanent and 


acting jobs. 

Under “Other Employment Ex- 
perience,” show dates of employ- 
ment (month/year) beginning and 
ending, title of position held and 
place of employment. (Been in the 
military service? Show similar in- 
formation and include rank held.) 

Under “’Civic/Fraternal/Profes- 
sional Organizations and Awards,” 
include volunteer and community 
service work, showing dates of 
service, name of organization, 
position or positions held, and 
awards if any. If you’ve received 
postal awards, this is the place for 
that information, too. Include 
quality step increases (dates), 
superior achievement/accomplish- 
ment awards (amount and date), 
suggestion awards (amount/ date). 

After you’ve submitted your 991 
(if the job is a supervisory one, 
your immediate supervisor will at- 
tach a 2577, “Estimate of Poten- 
tial’), the next step may be an 
interview with a review committee. 

“Prepare for the interview,” 
recommends McKenzie. “The com- 
mittee may ask certain basic ques- 
tions, such as why do you want the 
job, and what makes you think 
you’ re the best qualified for it. But 
also be prepared to tell what you're 
going to bring to the Postal Service 
if you are appointed to this posi- 
tion. If they don’t ask this question, 
you can bring it up in your sum- 
mary at the end of the interview.” 

McKenzie also suggests you 
practice for the interview by talk- 
ing aloud in front of a mirror, or 
by using a tape recorder. “Practice 
what you will say and then play it 
back to see how you sound, and 
make any necessary changes in 
your delivery,” she says. 

“A 991,” the PEDC advisor adds, 


“is an interview in writing. "® 








S o you think you want to be- 
come a supervisor? ... 

To help you decide, the Postal 
Service has a training course called 
“Introduction to Postal Manage- 
ment.” It’s available either in your 
Postal Employee Development 
Center (PEDC) or by correspond- 
ence. 

Still interested? Now, it’s time 
for PASS (Profile Assessment 
System for Supervisors). 

Every employee who wants to 
become a first-line supervisor must 
first fill out a PASS workbook; so 
must his or her immediate super- 
visor. This book allows you to 
evaluate yourself. How knowledge- 
able are you about the job you’re 
applying for? What skills and 
abilities do you have which will 
help you do the job you seek? 

Your supervisor fills out an 
identical but separate workbook 
and evaluates you, using the same 
factors you considered. 

The workbook contains 8 to 12 
elements, each designed to indicate 
if your knowledge, skill or ability 
matches the needs of the particular 
supervisory job you're after. 

For example: You're looking for 
a delivery and collection super- 
visory slot. One set of factors in 
the delivery and collection work- 
book deals with planning and 
scheduling. Three statements will 
appear under each factor. You and 
your supervisor will be asked to 
indicate which one best describes 
your level of performance. And 
you'll both have to give supporting 
evidence for your choice. 

T. E. Leavey, general manager of 
the Employment and Placement 
Div. in Headquarters which coordi- 
nates PASS nationwide, offers 
some “tips” to candidates and their 
supervisors in filling out the books. 


For the candidate: 

* Don’t exaggerate; be honest. 

© When giving supporting evi- 
dence, remember what seems in- 
significant to you may be vital in 
appraising your ability, skills and 
knowledge more accurately. 

For instance, one of the factors 
seeks to evaluate your leadership 
ability. If you have experience as, 
say, the head of a church, civic or 
social group, or if you’ve counseled 
people in your volunteer work, in- 
clude this information. Another 
factor tries to identify your ability 
to work with numbers. Perhaps 
you filled out complicated tax 
forms for years with no inaccur- 
acies or you received a revenue 
protection award for discovering 
underpayment by a bulk mail ship- 
per. Those are barometers of your 
ability, too. And so is your formal 
training—postal and non-postal. 

For the immediate supervisor: 

® Remember that when evaluat- 
ing a candidate, length of service is 
not the most critical element. 
Potential is a better indicator. 

¢ If you cannot satisfactorily 
provide supporting evidence for 
your responses, consult someone 
else in the post office—such as an- 
other supervisor—who may be 


able to supply the information. 

What happens when your re- 
sponses don’t mesh with your 
supervisor's? They’re resolved by 
a review board at the management 
sectional center level. 

Then the National Test Admin- 
istration Center in Los Angeles 
analyzes the information in the 
workbooks and places you in one 
of three categories—excellent, 
good, or some demonstration of 
ability. You will be notified about 
your rating. 

Says Leavey: “The quality of the 
Postal Service can only be as good 
as the management which directs 
it, and qualified craft employees 
promoted from their jobs to the 
supervisory ranks make effective 
supervisors. 

“PASS gives you, the employee, 
more opportunity for a fair evalu- 
ation than ever before. You can 
take plenty of time to do a good 
job and represent yourself fairly; 
you have as long as two weeks to 
fill out your workbook, and you 
can fill it out at home. You can 
draw attention to what you consid- 
er to be your significant achieve- 
ments. Your postal background 
and performance as a whole will be 
up to scrutiny.” @ 











Training ground for posimasiers 





ou, too, can be an officer-in- 
Vis 

The opportunity is there whether 
you're a craft employee or a 
supervisor. 

The job of an OIC is to fill a 
vacant postmastership at an 
associate post office until a perma- 
nent PM is selected. The duty 
normally lasts no longer than 120 
days. 

Selected by a review board for 
PES and non-city delivery (NCD) 
15 and 17 postmasterships and 
by the sectional center manager 
for NCD 1-7 offices, the OIC 
gains exposure to a variety of 
postal operations that will 
strengthen his or her potential for 
future promotions. 

OICs in NCD-12 offices and 
below can also apply for the 
postmaster post in that office; 
in higher level facilities they 
cannot. 

Joseph Guthrie, 27, a supervisor 
of mails and delivery (PMS 15) 
in Annandale, VA, is currently an 
OIC in a PES 18 office in Ft. Belvoir, 
VA. 

Guthrie, who entered the 
Postal Service in 1970 as a carrier, 
says: “In order to become a post- 
master, it helps to have served as 
an OIC. I’m finding the experience 
to be very valuable. Until I became 
an OIC, I didn’t realize the many 
responsibilities of a postmaster.” 

Bette DeJarnett, 50, is OIC in 
Huntington, MD, an NCD 17 
office—her third OIC post. 

“T want to be a postmaster,” 
she says. “I feel I’m qualified. 

I feel I have more to offer the 
Postal Service.” Her regular assign- 
ment is distribution clerk in 
Kensington, MD. 

Nancy George, 39, is OIC in 
Salt Lake City, a PES 27 office. 











Rural Carrier Theodore Lepp shows 
OIC Betty DeJarnett a piece of 
mail that poses a potential problem 








It is her first OIC spot, one she 
took to “increase my knowledge of 
postal and field operations.” 
George’s regular assignment is 
assistant chief inspector for 
administration in the Postal 
Inspection Service. 

“I never worked in a post office 
before,” she says. A former high 
school history teacher in Arlington, 
VA, George joined the Inspection 
Service 11 years ago. She says her 
OIC tour is a valuable experience. 
“It will help me in my regular job. 
It’s helping me to sharpen my 
management skills and my overall 
understanding of various aspects 
of the Postal Service, such as 
customer services, mail processing, 
labor relations.” 

Although George did not take 
the OIC assignment as a stepping 
stone to a future postmastership, 
she feels that being a postmaster 
“would be very enjoyable and 
challenging.” 

Both Guthrie and DeJarnett 
agree that being an OIC helps 
people confirm whether or not they 
really want to become a post- 
master. 

There are plenty of opportunities 
for people who want to “test the 
waters” as an OIC. Last year there 
were about 2,500 vacancies in the 
Postal Service filled by OICs. 

Becoming an OIC, however, 
takes more than just saying, “I 
want the job.” It also takes 
preparation and determination. 

Guthrie, for example, took eight 
correspondence courses, including, 
“Training for Newly Appointed 
Postmasters—Offices of 36-189 
Revenue Units” and “Training for 
Newly Appointed Postmasters— 
Offices of 190-949 Revenue Units.” 

“You have to want to become an 
OIC,” says DeJarnett. “To get into 


this program, you have to be able 
to get along with people and be 
able to move if necessary. Al- 
though the Prince Georges, MD, 
Management Sectional Center 
has tried to place me in offices 
close to my home, that hasn’t 
always been possible, but I’ve 
been able to make the travel 
arrangements necessary to take 
the jobs.” 

One important aspect of becom- 
ing an OIC—in addition to 
training and desire—is filling out 
a form 991, “Personal History 
Summary” (see article page 12). 

Many OICs do not see them- 
selves in caretaker roles. “I feel 
the OIC can and should make 
changes,” says Guthrie. “He 
should always be looking for 
areas that might need improve- 
ment.” In his first few weeks at 
Ft. Belvoir, he had 180 new lock 
boxes ordered and installed and 
began planning to work third-class 
mail in the afternoons. 

Ft. Belvoir, incidentally, works 
its own incoming mail (about 
24,000 pieces a day) because it’s 
for military personnel. There are 
four city delivery routes on the 
Army base. 

For DeJarnett, the OIC program 
is another example of the Postal 
Service living up to her expecta- 
tions as an employee. And she 
adds that age is no hindrance to 
anyone who wants to become 
involved in this type of job. 

“I figure I have another 15 years 
to work for the post office. So why 
not put it to good use for the 
benefit of both the Postal Service 
and me?” gs 


Nancy George, an Inspection 
Service official, is finding her OIC 
tenure a challenge, while Joseph 
Guthrie is making some changes 

in his Ft. Belvoir, VA, OIC post 
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school for new managers 


Ge mrem You’ve been 
named a delivery services 
supervisor . . . a mail processing 
manager . . . or a postmaster with 
city delivery. 

However, don’t get too comfort- 
able in your new job just yet. Get 
ready for a management training 
experience like no other you've 
had. 

Get ready to be welcomed to the 
Management Academy, Postal 
Service Training and Development 
Institute, Bethesda, MD. 

Within six months after being 
named to your new job, you'll be 
tapped for training in this special 
school. You'll be in the MAS (for 
Management Action Series) pro- 
gram. It’s part of overall postal 
policy that says “all newly-ap- 
pointed supervisors, managers and 
postmasters with city delivery will 
receive appropriate job-related, 
centralized management training 
upon appointment to their new job 
responsibility.” 





= | 


The basic purpose of MAS is to 
improve managerial performance. 
The Postal Service has learned that 
formal management training pro- 
grams give the biggest payoffs 
when they are based as closely as 
possible on the real requirements 
of the participating manager’s local 
office, and tied to the individual’s 
capabilities and goals. About 5,000 
newly-selected supervisors, man- 
agers and postmasters attend the 
Management Academy each year. 

MAS is broken into three 
phases: preparation, resident train- 
ing, and on-the-job application and 
certification. 

In Phase I, you discuss the re- 
quirements of your new job with 
your immediate superior. Both of 
you identify two or three improve- 


MAS courses are given at four field centers (Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Memphis and Philadelphia) and Bethesda, MD 

The group above registers at PST&DI in Bethesda. Right 
foreground, student Wendell Spisak of Warren, MI gives a 
Safety talk on fire extinguishers in a class on Delivery Services 


ments that can be made in your 
unit’s operation or your personal 
growth. For example: improving 
relations with one or more prob- 
lem employees; improving report 
writing skills; improving LSM 
productivity by 2%. 

You'll learn the how-to in Phase 
II, resident training. You'll learn 
a lot more, too. 

Phase II is a three-week training 
course that utilizes intensive job- 
related experience to test and build 
a new supervisor’s abilities to deal 
with a wide range of technical and 
leadership problems. 

Teams of 8 to 10 people work 
in “situation rooms” that closely 
depict the work environment. If 
you’re a delivery services super- 
visor, for example, there may be 




















murals on the walls of the room 
showing outdoor delivery scenes. 
Each MAS course has 10 func- 
tional activities—the primary work 
elements of the new position. (For 
example, mail processing supervi- 
sors must be able to establish work 
requirements and control em- 
ployees’ performance.) And you'll 
have access to the information 
needed to take effective action in 
these functional activities. It’s the 


same material you’d normally have 
available in your home office. 

At the end of the formal train- 
ing phase, you'll get a report card 
containing your instructor’s rating 
of your performance in the 10 
functional activities. 

That card will accompany you 
home where your immediate man- 
ager, as part of Phase III, will con- 
tinue to evaluate how you perform 
in the same activities and how well 
you solve the personal andunit _ 
problems you originally identified 
in Phase I. 


Within six months, during 
which the two of you meet regu- 
larly, your immediate manager 
decides whether or not what you 
have learned has been successfully 
put to use. If so, he or she recom- 
mends certification, and the Man- 
agement Academy awards you a 
certificate of completion. 

As a result of this specialized 
three-phase program, you and the 
Postal Service have gained. You'll 
be equipped to do a better job, 
enabling USPS to provide better 
service to its customers.@ 


At left, a self-study unit is viewed in the dining room by Bob Watts (Baton Rouge, LA), 
Tom Segovia (San Antonio, TX), Joe Amendolia (Brooklyn, NY) and Lee Watkins 
(Portsmouth, VA). Below left, Segovia and Amendolia take five and swap yarns 
Below, students come to Bethesda strangers and leave as friends 
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Norm Adamson wants to be Postmaster 


N orman Adamson, who grew up 
in a frame-covered log cabin, 
wants to be Postmaster General 
some day. And he isn’t kidding. 

At 40, Adamson is the first black 
management sectional center 
manager/ postmaster in the East 
Texas District, and the second ap- 
pointed in the 11-state Southern 
Region. (J. B. McCullough, in 
Memphis, was the first.) 

Moving up the ladder to his 
present position in Tyler, TX, 
wasn’t easy. He washed dishes to 
pay his way through two years at 
Southwestern Christian Junior 
College in Terrell, TX. 

From there he went to Chicago 
and worked a year for the Social 
Security Administration before 
deciding the post office offered 
more chance for advancement. 

Adamson’s first postal job was 
as a platform clerk in the Chicago 
Post Office. He held that job for 
four years. His first promotion was 
to customer service representative. 
It was then he recognized the need 
for additional training. 

“Every job I applied for,” he re- 
calls, “I was told I had the postal 
experience, but no degree. 

“So I went to school nights and 
got my bachelor’s degree when I 
was 34,” he continues. “When I 
applied again, they said I had ex- 
perience but I only had a bache- 
lor’s degree, so I went back to night 
school and got my master’s. If I 
have to go for a doctorate, I will. 

I don’t want anyone to have an 
excuse for turning me down for 
something I’m well qualified for. 
You have to qualify yourself.” 

So he did, but at no expense to 
his warm, outgoing personality. 
Adamson smiles a lot. ““What’s 
wrong with smiling and being 
friendly?” he asks. ‘“Why be rot- 


ten? I play straight with people 
and give them the option of treat- 
ing me right. I can be just as mean 
as anyone if I’m put in a position of 
having to fight for what I believe 
to be right.” 

He’s had little need in his postal 
career to be “mean.” Particularly 
during his two years as instructor 
at the Postal Service Training and 
Development Institute in Bethesda, 
MD, he learned that people respect 
you if you know what you're talk- 
ing about. If you don’t, he cautions, 
you'd better find out. 

It was his experience as a clerk, 
foreman of mails, CSR, station 
manager, hearing examiner, 
PST&DI instructor, and programs 
officer in the Southern Regional 
office that stood in his favor when 
he applied for the position in Tyler. 

“My experience was wider than 
anyone else’s who applied for the 
Tyler job,” he says. “I have 
switched jobs like I switch hats, 
and have even made lateral moves 
to improve my mail processing 
experience. You have to pay some 
pretty heavy dues to get that ex- 
perience, but it’s worth it. 

“People told me I was crazy 
when I left Chicago over four years 
ago,” Adamson says. “I set goals. 
Twenty years ago I said I wanted 
to be postmaster of Chicago by 
the time I was 40. I didn’t achieve 
that, but here I am in Tyler. My 
father tells me I’m nuts. ‘What do 
you want to move for?’ he asks, 
and I say ‘Why not?’ I could stay 
in Tyler the rest of my life, but I 
know that whatever it is that drives 
me, if advancement is available 
I’m going.” 

He recalls his arrival in Tyler. 
The Tyler Courier Times made no 
secret the city’s new postmaster 
was black. What the newspaper 


didn’t say was that his competition 
for the appointment were three 
men who would be his directors, 
and one woman. 

“I realized it was a touchy situa- 
tion,” explains Adamson. “I called 
in my directors, said we had a job 
to do, I would appreciate their help, 
and I thought I had been chosen 
because I am qualified. They have 
been truly cooperative through- 
out.” 

Adamson admits: “Had I not 
been postal, I would have had a 
real problem. I can talk post office. 
When I came here, I thought of all 
the things I didn’t like and tried 
not to make the same mistakes. 
For instance, I don’t admire post- 
masters who never go on the work- 
room floor. I go out at least twice 
a week to our two stations and to 
as many of our 101 associate offices 
as I can. We'll talk about anything 
from no smoking areas to safety 
kits. These might seem like minor 
things but they let people know I 
care.” 

On a visit to one of his stations, 
he found the rural carriers waiting 
for mail that had been delayed en 
route. 

“This is the first time we get to 
sit down, and what do you know, 
you arrive!” kidded one. During 
the visit, Adamson learned two of 
them were preachers—a vocation 
he has in common with them. 

“Yes, I am a preacher on week- 
ends,” he says. “I’m an ordained 
minister and I offer my services to 
churches who are temporarily 
without a minister. I don’t stay 
long at each church because I only 
have three months’ worth of ser- 
mons.” 

Adamson believes his ministerial 
work helps greatly in his postal 
work. “Some people play golf to 

































(Seneral 





unwind. I preach,” he says. “I’ve 
been accused of working for the 
post office to support my preaching 
habit. It doesn’t interfere with 
work—I’ve learned to deal with all 
kinds of people in all types of 
situations. When Monday morning 
arrives, I’m fresh and ready for my 
job.” 

His philosophy shines through 
the closing lines of a newsletter he 
wrote for one church where he 
helps out: 

“If you love, people will know it. 
If you care, people will know it. It 
will be as natural as a morning 
shower. It will show in your con- 
versation, your smile, and your 
touch. Let it happen.” 

That—his wife, four children, 
and his postal career—is what 
Norman Adamson is all about. 
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Longview, TX, Postmaster Pat Fisher and 
Adamson check postmarks; above right, 
Adamson at the Tyler Post Office; below, a 
weekly staff meeting with Directors Bruce 
Burnett (back to camera), Jerry Nicholson 
(left), and Lewis B. Whisenant 











It's Never TOO lale 


t’s never too late to move ahead 

in the Postal Service—even if 
you're in your 40s and 50s. 

In fact, Gertrude Stein of Far 
Rockaway, NY (no relation to the 


poet famous for “’A rose is a rose wrote to Postal Life about her out- 
is a rose”) believes that 60 is young _ look: 
enough to carve out your future, 
too. 
Here is a letter she recently 











Gertrude Stein at the 
Management Academy 
in Bethesda, MD 








Gertrude M. Stein 
1011 Neilson Street 
Far Rockaway, N.Y. 11691 


February 26, 1978 


Never let it be said that age and sex is a factor to 
hold you back in the Postal Service - if you have retained 
the ability to do what is needed in your endeavors. 


Here am I at age 60 off to Bethesda, Maryland to the 
Academy for 3 weeks to learn how to be a better Supervisor 
of Window Services. 


I look forward to going to school again - its an uplift. 
My name is the well-known "Gertrude Stein" but I come 
from the Far Rockaway, N.Y. Post Office. Have been in the 
Postal Service since 1964 and after passing 4 Supervisory 
exams ( always being the oldest and twice the only female) 
I was made Supervisor in WJlly 1977. 


In 14 years I have only been out sick 4 days and in our 

recent snowstorm I was the only supervisor in the office 

to keep the services open to the public. Why do I "crow"? 
Because I want to show others of my sex and age not to surrender 
to the image of people of our age and to make the point that 

we be judged on what we do and not by our age and sex. 


I have taken 4 correspondence courses and in the future will 
apply for an Officer in Charge detail. 


Women in all phases of industry are going full speed ahead and 
the Postal Service gives us every opportunity if we have the 
will to do it. 


Thank you for letting me get my message off to my female 
aged employees. 


Sincerely yours, 


Garbirks dn. Min. 


Gertrude M. Stein 














ITS Never TOO SOON 


was always interested in work- 

ing for the post office, but I 
heard it was very competitive,” 
says Debbie Hutto. The 23-year- 
old part-time flexible clerk came to 
work in the Stone Mountain, GA, 
Post Office last December 17. 

She took the clerk-carrier exam 
in March 1977—and then waited. 
In the meantime, she continued in 
her secretarial job with the Public 
Health Service’s Center for Disease 
Control in Atlanta. She had gained 
some national notoriety a few 
months earlier as the “swine flu 
poster girl.” She was shown being 
inoculated against swine flu. 

“About December 1, I was noti- 
fied to come to work for the post 
office,” she adds. 

As a PTF, Hutto says she does a 
little bit of everything. “I’ve 
worked in the box section, typing 
for Postmaster Ernest Earwood, 
worked the window, been involved 
with forwarding of mail and han- 
dled central markup. Right now, 
I’m learning the Stone Mountain 
scheme so I can throw mail.” 

When Hutto was graduated from 
Clarkston High School, she de- 
cided not to go to college. She went 
to work for the State Department 
of Human Resources’ Social Se- 
curity Administration as a secre- 
tary, where she put her 70 word- 
per-minute typing skills to the test. 

Three years later, she switched 
to the Center for Disease Control. 
“But I was always interested in 
the post office. One of my uncles, 
John C. Hutto, is a clerk in Jack- 
sonville, FL. I wanted to stay in 
government, and I thought the post 
office would be something differ- 
ent for me.” 

As a GS 4, she made about 
$8,500; as a PTF she earns $6.75 
an hour “and even if I work an 


average of 32 hours a week, I come 
out ahead,” she adds. 

Her immediate goal is to become 
a regular employee. “Then I'll feel 
more secure,” Hutto says. 

Adds her supervisor, Bill Bla- 
lock: “Debbie is anxious. She 
wants to learn.” 

She is already looking at postal 
opportunities. One of the first 
things she did was to take a Postal 
Employee Development Center 
(PEDC) course—Introduction to 
the Postal Service. She has also 
come up with a personal training 


plan, including the following PEDC 
offerings: Introduction to Postal 
Management, Retailing Postal 
Products Window Clerk, Introduc- 
tion to PSDS (“so I'll have a broad- 
er view of all the positions that 

are available ”’). 

“TI honestly feel there’s oppor- 
tunity for me in the Postal Service. 
It’s what you put into it,” she adds. 
“I'd like to advance as far as my 
capabilities will take me. Who 
knows, maybe someday I'll be the 
first woman Postmaster General.” @ 


Debbie Hutto in the 
Stone Mountain, GA, Post Office. 




















Career switch 


y going backwards, John 
Milligan advanced. 

Two years ago, Milligan was a 
part-time flexible carrier in Reeds- 
burg, WI, an associate office of the 
Madison Management Sectional 
Center. 

Because he “likes to fix things,” 
he decided he would like to become 
an electronic technician. 

After discussing his goal with 
Reedsburg Postmaster Jack 
Clussey, Milligan drove the 70 
miles to Madison to talk to 
Norman Doese, supervisor of 
employment and services. 

“T told John maintenance was 
a good field to go into,” Doese 
recalls, “but he would have to do 
it by voluntarily taking a reduction 
in position. He would have to 
become a custodian first. I also 
told him it might take him two or 
three years to finally get what he 
wanted—to be an electronic 
technician.” 

Milligan, now 30, says he was 
pretty nervous about making the 
decision. But he did, and ina 
formal letter to his postmaster, he 
requested the lower level. 








His request granted, Milligan 
became a level 2 custodian. Single, 
he moved his belongings to Madi- 
son at his own expense. 

“John came into the Madison 
Post Office on a Saturday for 
orientation,” says Don Carey, 
manager of the Postal Employee 
Development Center. “On Mon- 


day, he started work as a custodian. 


On Tuesday, he came into the 
PEDC and started taking two 
courses—Mark II and Lab Volt 
Electronics.” 

John’s climb to ET was quick, 
punctuated by additional training 
and some top grades. 

He took courses at the postal 
training facility in Norman, OK. 
One of them, Advanced Digital 
Applications, normally lasts three 
weeks; Milligan completed it in 
two and was rated outstanding. 
In another, he scored 88%. 

Fifteen months after moving to 
Madison, Milligan achieved his 
goal. He was promoted to ET, 
level 8. His new base salary: 
$15,463, or $1,916 more than he 
made as a carrier and $1,942 more 
than he earned as a custodian. 


“‘When I was a custodian,” 
Milligan says, “I wasn’t sorry I had 
made the switch, but I sweated out 
the ET openings. When I first 
came to Madison, we didn’t have 
any LSMs yet. Now, we have two, 
and I’m happy I’m one of the ETs 
who works on them.” 

As for the future, Milligan says 
he does not want to become a 
supervisor. “I’m not any good in 
handling people and I’m not 
interested in it. I just want to do 
electronics. I plan to keep on 
taking correspondence courses on 
microprocessors. They told us 
out in Oklahoma that’s the next 
big thing.” 


(John Milligan’s story is unusual. 
It’s infrequent that an employee 
decides to go backwards to get into 
a new field of work. But Milligan’s 
experience illustrates that a person 
can often reach a career goal by being 
flexible, mobile, and sometimes even 
willing to take a chance.) @ 


John Milligan in his three postal roles: 
Left as carrier, as custodian 
and right, electronic technician. 








THE ELECTRICS ARE HERE! 
THE ELECTRICS ARE HERE! 


Pollution-free, they whine along the mail trails 
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Some of the terrain in Cupertino 
vehicle is able to negotiate it 


J ames Elvestad, 43, has been a 
carrier in Cupertino, CA, for 
12 years. About three years 

ago, he started driving an electric 
vehicle on his route. He drove a 
traditional gasoline-powered 
quarter-ton Jeep before then. 

“I like my electric the most in 
the summer time,” he says. “You 
don’t have the heat from the motor 
and no gas fumes.” 

While there are certain limita- 
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tions to an electric—such as poor 
pick-up and limited top speed 
(usually 35 mph)—Elvestad says 
it’s not hard getting used to. 

“People on my route, many of 
them engineer types, always com- 
ment about my vehicle—about how 
quiet it is and no pollution.” 

Elvestad gets behind the wheel 
of his electric and whines off— 
up some hills, down some dales, 
and with no problem on level 


terrain. Yes, there are some hills 
an electric cannot negotiate; it all 
depends on the angle of the grade, 
the carrier says. 

Cupertino was the first post 
office to use electrics. In fact, the 
prototype tested there in 1971 is 
still in use—and still using the 
original battery. 

There are now 383 electrics 
based in 15 facilities, and while 
they are proving their value in 

continued 





























Above, Carrier Michael Mooney 
finds his electric can take the 
snow in Evansville, IN, while below, 
some of Torrance, CA’s, 

80 electrics are hooked into 

battery chargers. 


regard to total operating costs vs. 
gasoline-powered vehicles, many 


carriers are not as enthusiastic 
about them as Elvestad. 

In Torrance, CA, for instance, 
Lionel Halling feels electrics are 
not as responsive in traffic. “I 
realize gasoline vehicles are not as 
energy efficient,” says the carrier, 
“but I kind of get the feeling I’m 
in people’s way with the electric.” 

Other carriers in Torrance, like 
Karen Pfeiffer, are non-committal. 
“They’re all right once you get 
used to them.” 

Cupertino’s electrics are different 
from others elsewhere. This 
Northern California city’s vehicles 
were built by a different manu- 
facturer and are more expensive 
to operate than the newer electrics. 

Generally, the electric quarter- 
tons used outside of Cupertino 
cost the Postal Service an average 
$1,009 each to operate annually. 
Gasoline-powered quarter-tons 
cost $1,336. Cupertino’s older 
electrics cost $1,364. 

The most consistent cost for 


electrics goes for recharging the 
battery. “The cost per kilowatt 
hour is 0.016 cent,” says Tom 
Hale, manager of fleet operations 
in Evansville, IN, which has been 
using 10 electrics since August 
1975. 

Batteries are charged in Evans- 
ville and other cities in off-peak 
hours—in order to get the power 
company’s lowest rate. 

Winter driving in Evansville, 
Hale says, is normally no problem, 
although last year was an excep- 
tion. When the temperature dipped 
to an uncommon 21 below zero, 
about half of Evansville’s electrics 
could not make it around their 
routes “due to the low charge.” 

In Cupertino and Torrance, cold 
weather is no problem, however. 

Torrance, which houses the 
Inglewood sectional center’s 
vehicle maintenance facility, has 
80 electric quarter-tons on 73 
routes. Forty routes continue to 
use gasoline-powered vehicles. 
“We figure our operating cost is 
about 9 cents a mile for the electrics 
and 19 cents a mile for the 
gasoline-powered jeeps,” says 
Vic St. Martin, the fleet manager. 

The repair frequency in Torrance 
is getting lower each month, and 
Cupertino’s Dick Besana, super- 
visor of delivery and collections, 
points out that electrics don’t use 
points, plugs or anti-freeze and 
don’t have radiators that can boil 
over. “We save on refueling, too. 
We don’t have to go to a service 
station and lose valuable road 
time.” 

The biggest thing, he says, is to 
remember to add water to the 
batteries, particularly in warm 
weather. 

“Driving the electric is simple,” 
says carrier Elvestad. “You just 
have to remember to plug in the 
battery before starting.” @ 





Standard Form 1192 UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS AUTHORIZATION 
oa R PURCHASE AND REQUEST FOR CHANGE 


EMPLOYEE'S NAME (MR.) (FIRST NAME) 
*(MRS.) 
(MISS) | 


BUREAU OR OFFICE LOCATION 


(INITIAL) (LAST NAME) | SOC. SEC. OR EMP. PAYROLL NO. 


DEPART T OR AGENCY 


A. NEW f B. INCREASE C. CHANGE D. CHANGE E. OTHER ACTION 
ALLOTMENT ALLOTMENT DENOMINATION —~ INSCRIPTION (Describe on reverse) 
SERIES OF BOND 


(if you checked A, B, or C above, AMOUNT TO BE ALLOTTED EACH PAY PERIOD | BOND DENOMINATION | 


complete the following) > 
reg | oa 3 


BOND INSCRIPTION (If you checked A or D above, complete the followin —Type or Print 
(MR.) (FIRST NAME) (MIDDLE NAME OR INITIAL) (LAST NAME) SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 


*(MRS.) 
(MISS) 


(NUMBER AND STREET) 


OWNER’S NAME 


ADDRESS 
( (CITY OR TOWN) (STATE) (ZIP CODE) 


(CHECK ONE) (MR.) (FIRST NAME) (MIDDLE NAME OR INITIAL) (LAST NAME) SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 
OWNER *(MRS.) 

BENEFICIARY (MISS) 

understanding that U.S. Savings Bonds will be issued as 


I hereby authorize the foregoing allotment from my pay with the 
in writing or termination of my Federal employment. 


requested. his authorization is to remain in effect until canceled by me 


EFFECTIVE ON FIRST PAYROLL PERIOD AFTER 


Employee's Signature (Must be same as shown on payroll) 


Married woman's first name must be shown, not that of her husband 


See allotment table on back 
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BONDS: 


YOUR PIECE OF AMERICA 


Bonds are indestructible, convenient, safe 


ay is the month of many 
Mithings—including the Postal 
Service’s annual savings bond 
drive. 

And Postal Life is making it 
easier for you to buy bonds on 
the payroll deduction plan. We’ve 
attached Standard Form 1192, 
“United States Savings Bonds 
Authorization for Purchase and 
Request for Change.” 

Now, at your convenience, you 
can fill out the card and give it to 
the designated savings bond repre- 
sentative in your post office or 
department. 

The card authorizes automatic 
deductions from your paycheck 
for Series E bonds. 

To fill out the authorization card 
properly, include, where indicated, 
your name, Social Security Num- 
ber, the amount to be allotted each 
pay period, denomination of bonds 
desired ($25, $50, $75, $100), the 
Social Security Number of the 
owner of the bonds (you, your 
spouse, a child, etc.). 

Also, fill in the name and Social 
Security Number and address 
as it is to appear on the face of 
each bond. Then include the name 
of the co-owner or beneficiary as 
well as that individual's Social 
Security Number. 

Don’t forget to fill in the date 


you want the deductions for the 
bonds to start (the first day of the 
next pay period is a good time for 
many who enroll), and sign the 
front of the card in the space 
provided. 

Now you can effortlessly watch 
your money multiply, for interest 
on Series E bonds adds up at the 
rate of 6% when held to five-year 
maturity. 

Here are 10 good reasons for 
owning Series E savings bonds: 

1. They provide maximum 
safety of investment; they’re 
backed by the U.S. government. 

2. Interest rates are guaranteed 
to maturity; you can never get 
back less than you pay in. Interest 


may be increased but not decreased. 


3. They're liquid assets and may 
be cashed in after a two-month 
waiting period (at a somewhat 
lower than 6% interest rate). 

4. They are indestructible. 

Any bond lost, stolen, mutilated or 
destroyed will be replaced at no 
charge. A record of each bond sold 
is maintained by serial number 
and name of owner. 

5. They may be issued in one 
name only, in the names of two 
people as co-owners or in the name 
of one person with a second as 
beneficiary. 

6. They are convenient to buy. 


The payroll savings plan permits 
them to be purchased on a partial 
payment plan. 

7. Interest on them is exempt 
from all state or local income or 
personal property taxes. Interest 
is subject to federal income tax, 
but may be deferred until the 
bonds are cashed or reach final 
maturity. 

8. They may be exchanged for 
Series H bonds, which pay the 
investor interest income every six 
months. 

9. Those Series E bonds issued 
with a surviving co-owner or 
beneficiary are not part of an estate 
for probate purposes, although 
their value must usually be 
included in figuring the gross 
estate for estate and inheritance 
tax purposes. 

10. Buying them helps the 
government manage the national 
debt in a non-inflationary manner 
and helps finance programs and 
projects vital to our country. 
Today’s savings bond dollars, 
for instance, pay for many pro- 
grams and projects—including 
some in housing, education, 
transportation and health. 

Got any additional questions? 
See the savings bond representa- 
tive in your post office or depart- 
ment for the answers. @ 
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Airline employee loads jet at Los Angeles International Airport 
with Express Mail. 
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Los Angeles moves Expres 


leanor Chin is an expediter on 

tour 3 in Los Angeles’ World- 
way facility. Her job is to move 
Express Mail. 

“I’ve been doing it for about 
two years,” she says. “I like this 
job better than any I’ve had before 
in the post office. It’s completely 
different.” She particularly likes 
the excitement of working with the 
airlines, and enjoys the time 
pressure of making scheduled 
flights. 

She excused herself and hustled 
to make a 9 p.m. flight to [AD— 
Dulles International Airport in 
Washington, DC. She had to get 
hampers full of Express Mail 
loaded into an airline container 
within the Worldway facility an 
hour before flight time. Worldway 
borders sprawling, humming 
Los Angeles International Airport 
(LAX). 

Clarence Johnson, a mail 
handler, was busy readying the 
mule train of hampers for the 
Dulles flight. “I’ve been in the 
Express Mail section since last 
December,” he says. “Before I 
came here from FCM (first-class 
mail), I didn’t know it existed.” 

When asked if he finds his new 
job keeps him busy, he answers: 
“That's the understatement. I feel 
I have a special responsibility 
because it’s Express Mail. You 
don’t want to make a mistake. 
Everybody here tells me how 
important this mail is.” 

Chin and Johnson are typical of 
the 17 people assigned to the 





ON WORLDWAY 


ail with dispatch 


three-tour, seven-day-a-week 
Express Mail operation at 
Worldway. 

“We've grown 10-fold in 
revenues in the past two years,” 
says Howard Blair, Express Mail 
manager. 

Wednesday night is the heaviest 
of the week, Blair says, when about 
5,000 pieces are sent out; almost 
4,500 are received. 

In addition to the Los Angeles 
sectional center, seven SCFs in 
Southern California (Inglewood, 
Alhambra, Long Beach, Pasadena, 
Santa Ana, Whittier and Van 
Nuys) use Worldway for Express 
Mail. Much of the mail also comes 
in over-the-counter at the facility. 

“We dispatch incoming to these 
seven SCFs, which, in turn, break 
the mail down to their own asso- 
ciate offices,” says Blair. “We also 
make direct dispatches from here 
to the 60 carrier stations in Los 
Angeles.” SCF runs are at 3 a.m. 
and 5:30 a.m.; station dispatches 
from 6:20 a.m. to 7:10 a.m. 

In the beginning of the Express 
Mail program, the Worldway oper- 
ation was confined to a small area, 
recalls Blair, but four years ago the 
unit was assigned its own room, 
which buzzes with activity. “We've 
been expanding ever since,” he 
says, noting the large pouch rack 
complex outside the room and the 
expediting area where Eleanor 
Chin reigns. 

“At our pouch racks, we perform 
both inbound and outbound opera- 
tions. All the Express Mail clerk 


has to do is flip over a label holder 
to convert from outgoing to incom- 
ing Express Mail processing.” 

The operation meets about 40 
flights a day for next-day and 
same-day airport service and 100 
flights for nearly 600 custom 
designed service agreements. 
Custom designed provides round- 
the-clock service every day of the 
year to and from more than 23,000 
communities so long as operations 
are possible, giving customers a 
choice of acceptance and delivery 
points (e.g., airport, office, desig- 
nated post office). In addition, 
Worldway services three inter- 
national flights—Pan Am 1 to 
Hong Kong, Pan Am 811 to 
Australia and Braniff 921 to Brazil. 

If Worldway’s Express Mail 
operation were to have a motto, 
it might well be: “We always make 
our flights—on time.” 

“Sometimes,” says Blair, “LAX 
may be closed because of fog— 
especially in November and De- 
cember. The airlines are contracted 
to deposit Express Mail at Los 
Angeles International. If the flight 
sets down in Ontario, CA, Postal 
Service trucks bring the mail in 
here.” 

Blair is proud that Express Mail 
has become so popular in the Los 
Angeles area that a number of 
customers have redesigned the way 
they do business to take advantage 
of this special service. “One of 
them,” he notes, “is Pacific Tele- 
phone. They had been doing their 
billings using computers in several 





Tour 3 Expediter Eleanor Chin 
keeps the Worldway Express Mail 
operation humming. 


cities. Because of Express Mail, 
they tell us, they’ve consolidated 
their billings in one city, San 
Francisco.” 

Blair also points with pride to 
two Express Mail customers— 
Emery Air Freight and Western 
Airlines. “They use Express Mail 
to deliver their payrolls. That says 
a lot for how good Express Mail is.” 

He adds: “The success of any 
operation depends on the people 
who man it and the support you 
get from top management. We get 
that support from L.A. Postmaster 
C. W. King and Worldway 
Manager Al Hines. In my view, 
this (Express Mail) is the finest 
postal product we have offered our 
customers.” @ 











mM ailhandlers, clerks and car- 
riers are noticing a difference 
in the letter mail we handle. Odd 
sizes and square pieces are out— 
that is, unless mailers want to pay 
us a surcharge to accept them. 

For 203 years, we’ve accepted 
just about everything given to us. 
But unusual size letters are 
troublesome to sort and tie out, and 
ever since letter sorting machines 
came into service, only standard 
sized mail goes through them 
without difficulty. 

Odd size mail has to be culled 
and sorted by hand, which slows us 
down and doesn’t help our reputa- 
tion with the mailing public. The 
ones we continue to get when we 
enforce the new standards at least 
will carry enough extra postage to 
pay for the inconvenience they 
cause. 

Oversize pieces aren’t that hard 
to spot and remove from the culling 
belt before they go into the facer- 
canceler. But anyone who has ever 
seen how little or flimsy pieces of 
mail can be hidden on the culling 
belt by larger pieces of mail, then 
jam the facer-canceler in the 
process, knows what trouble- 
makers they are. And no letter 
carrier feels good about delivering 
the remains of a piece of mail to 
a customer. 


It took awhile to get letter mail 
standards adopted. Back in 1959, 
the Post Office Department asked 
Congress to establish minimum 
mail dimensions. 

Two years later, Congress let us 
refuse to accept anything smaller 
than 3” by 4144”. Then we asked 
Congress to let us charge extra 
for letter mail over 534” by 1112” 
and over 4” thick. Congress in- 
structed us to study our require- 
ments further, so we did. 

Then in 1970, Congress trans- 
ferred certain regulatory 
responsibilities over letter mail 
standards to the Postal Rate 
Commission. Three years after that 
the Commission recommended new 
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Odd sizes 
to pay their way 
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standards, and in June 1976 the 
Board of Governors accepted them. 
April 15, 1978 was set as the 
implementation date, and we began 
telling the mailing public they had 
better hurry to use up outsize 
envelopes and order new ones. 

The surcharge will be applied to 
odd sized first-class mail weighing 
one ounce or less, and to single- 
piece third-class mail weighing 
two ounces or less. Third-class 
bulk rate mail is not subject to a 
surcharge. 

To avoid a surcharge, first- and 
third-class pieces cannot exceed 
6148” by 1142”, and 14” thickness. 
Also, the aspect ratio (length of an 
envelope divided by its height) 
must be between 1.3 and 2.5. 

Cardboard templates, to be 
furnished to all window clerks and 
customer service representatives in 
the near future, will help them 
determine whether mail meets the 
standards. 

The amount of the surcharge 
(the Postal Service has proposed 13 
cents per piece but the inde- 
pendent Postal Rate Commission 
must approve it) and the methods 
of enforcing it are yet to be an- 
nounced. This much we can say 
now: carriers won’t be expected to 
collect the surcharge from their 
customers. @ 
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KEEPING POSTED 


he Phoenix Post Office, Postal Life and members 

of the Postal Life Advisory Board have received 
tons of letters from readers asking about the base- 
ball cap worn by the Phoenix carrier pictured on the 
back cover of the March-April issue of the magazine. 
The most frequent question: Is it authorized? The 
answer is ‘‘NO”’; the cap is not an authorized item of 
purchase under the Uniform Allowance Program, nor 
is the baseball cap a part of any authorized uniform 
combination outlined in Section 422, Posta/ Service 
Manual. Therefore, the baseball cap is not to be 
worn as a part of a carrier's uniform. 


Rew office employees in Long Beach, CA, recently 
received the following note from a satisfied cus- 
tomer: ‘‘Thank you so much for your taking the time 
to return my check and letter which was found 
loose in the mail. Your 
kindness revives in me the 
feeling that not all agen- 
cies and offices have been 
caught up in just so much 
red tape and unconcern 
that they have forgotten 
why they exist.” 


he Postal Service plans to test an international 

electronic message service using satellites to 
transmit messages between the U.S. and overseas 
locations. A contract signed by the Postal Service and 
Comsat (Communications Satellite Corp.) calls for 
development of an international electronic message 
service system and a one-month operational demon- 
stration in February 1979. If the demo is successful, a 
one-year field test, beginning a month later, could 
follow. The international service is seen as the pos- 
sible forerunner of a domestic electronic system. 


ome people can mail 
6 cake and some- 
one can eat it, too. 
A customer in Munising, 
MI, mailed a birthday cake 
to San Pedro, CA—icing 
and all. It arrived intact 
and we understand was 
thoroughly relished by the 
recipient. 


Te an effort to save money. The Postal Service 
will take bids on four commemorative stamp 
issues in 1979 and 1980 to determine if private sector 
printing firms can print and package stamps more 
economically than the 
Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Last year stamp 
production at the Bureau 
cost USPS $43.6 million. 
Printing costs have in- 
creased more than 90% 
in the past three years. 


hat electronic ticket-by-mail test in Dallas has 

ended, and Braniff International Airlines opted 
not to extend it, even though it was successful. 
BIA and USPS cooperated in the experiment which 
made it possible for travelers to call in airline 
reservations one day and receive their tickets in the 
next day’s mail. The plan was opposed by a travel 
agent's group which said the service would take 
business away from its members. 


ho wants to work for the post office? Almost 
everyone it seems. More people than are cur- 
rently employed in the Postal Service have applied 
for postal jobs since clerk/carrier registers were 
opened earlier this year. 
In the New York metro 
area alone, 337,000 
people applied for an esti- 
mated 3,150 jobs expected 
to be available within 
) the next two years. 


esting... Testing... Testing... That’s what 

they'll be doing in the Philadelphia Post Office 
in June with a developmental model of a mechanical 
flat sorter that sorts to 392 bins. The 12-position 
machine is capable of handling a full range of flats 
at a rate of 36,000 pieces per hour. (A similar, but 
smaller, unit undergoes testing later in the year at 
the Salt Lake City Post Office.) The sorter handles 
anything up to a half-inch thick, ranging in size from 
a3 by 6 in. letter to a 15 by 15 in. flat weighing up to 
one pound. The machine will initially be staffed by 12 
keyers, 4 ledge loaders, 4 trayers, an electronic 
technician and a mechanic. It occupies 7,500 sq. ft. 
of floor space and is 16 ft. high. 











Postal Personalities 





entertained troops. | was given 
permission to join Esther while she 
was on aconcert tour in the Far 
East, and we sang together in 
Japan." They were married shortly 
after.2 








Earl Brown 


t arl Brown sings on the job. 
He’s a clerk in the outgoing 
section on tour 3 in New York's 
GPO, and he says fellow em- 
ployees react favorably to his 
baritone. 

“Sometimes, people ask me 
what I'm doing in the post office 
and why I'm not singing profes- 
sionally.” 

Actually, Brown is a profession- 
al singer. And so is his wife, Esther 
Hinds, a soprano, who has been 
on the roster of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

During the day, Brown teaches 
vocal music in a South Bronx 
junior high school, and he also 
sings with his wife and seven- 
year-old daughter, Elizabeth, ina 
church choir on Sundays. 

“My wife and | concertize to- 
gether around the city and else- 
where, as well,” he adds 

His wife has toured throughout 
the U. S. and the Far East, and has 
performed with the opera com- 
panies of New York City, Cincin- 
nati and Houston. 

The Browns have known each 
other since high school. ‘‘While | 
was in Vietnam with the Army, | 





ing which houses the police and 
fire departments,”’ he says, citing 
the record of his administration. 

When he retires from the post 
office, Clark will look back on a 
career that included stints as a city 
carrier and officer-in-charge at 
Kittitas, WA. 

“| plan to take the first six 
months off after | retire and just 
travel,’’ he says. After that he’ll re- 
turn to Ellensburg, located at the 
geographic center of the state, 
105 miles south of Seattle. ‘‘This is 
my home,” he adds proudly.@ 

















Earl Clark 


WW hen Earl Clark retired as 
mayor of Ellensburg, WA 
(pop. 14,500) last January, he 
ended a 5¥2-year city council 
career. When he retires as a distri- 
bution clerk in August, he will 
have completed 33 years in the 
Ellensburg Post Office. 

“Somebody asked me to run for 
the city council about six years 
ago," Clark relates, ‘‘but | said, 
‘No, not at this time. Maybe if an- 
other opening comes up.’ | didn't 
expect another one would for a 
long time. But three months later it 
did, and | couldn't back down on 
my word.” 

Once elected to the non- 
partisan post, his fellow council 
members named him mayor. 

‘We were instrumental in get- 
ting a new sewage treatment plant, 
anew covered swimming pool and 
remodeling the public safety build- 








Norman Ufholtz 


; f you visit Disneyland in Ana- 
heim, CA, this summer, you're 
likely to see the handiwork of 
Norman Ufholtz, a carrier in the 
La Mirada Post Office. 

Ufholtz spends four to five nights 
a week as a pyrotechnician at the 
theme park, electronically firing off 
225 shells a night in about four 
minutes, creating a fireworks dis- 
play called, ‘‘Fantasy in the Sky.” 

Ufholtz has been shooting off 
fireworks for the past 20 years—12 
of them at Disneyland. He's han- 
died shows, especially the July 4 
spectaculars, at many well-known 














Southern California sites, such as 
the Los Angeles Coliseum, Dodger 
Stadium, the Rose Bow! and Ana- 
heim Stadium. 

“The danger of fire is always 
present,’ says Ufholtz, who is 
licensed as a pyrotechnician by the 
state fire marshal. ‘You have to 
be very alert. Safety is No. 1.""8 


R» Haffner, an electronic tech- 
nician in the Muncie, IN, Post 
Office, does wood carving and 
painting in his spare time. ‘‘l 

pretty much enjoy all crafts,’’ he 
says. 

So it was no surprise a few 
years ago that Haffner volunteered 
his artistic talents when the post 
office lobby was being redecor- 
ated. Using walnut and cherry 
woods, he made a 40x40 in. re- 
production of the postal seal. ‘‘It 
took me a couple of months to 
make. | worked on it whenever | 
could find time, "’ he recalls. 


Ray Haffner 





Haffner periodically checks his 
handiwork. ‘I put three coats of 
varnish on it and rubbed it with 
steel wool, so it’s sealed all 
around. With it sealed like that, the 
only upkeep is dusting,”’ he adds.@ 


['s time for a little back- 
slapping. 

We're particularly proud of 
awards won by two staff members 
of Postal Life in annual competition 
sponsored by the International 
Association of Business 
Communicators. 

Jeanne O'Neill, Life's assistant 
editor, won an award of excellence 
—the top prize—for her feature 
story, ‘“Supersleuths—The Postal 
Crime Lab,” which appeared in the 
magazine's Jan.-Feb. 1977 issue. 
O'Neill's story was chosen from 
among 185 entries. 

Patrick McCabe, one of Life's 
photographers, won an award of 
excellence for his photo story 

















Patrick McCabe & Jeanne O'Neill 


about a Kentucky rural carrier, 
‘“‘Hoofbeats Along the Hollow,” 
which highlighted the Mar.-Apr. 
1977 issue. His was one of 58 
entries. 

O'Neill and McCabe are no 
strangers to winning editorial and 
photography prizes. Their work is 
continually recognized in the 
public and private communities as 
being among the best.@ 
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Mailbox Muralist 


Geri Bernola of North Miami Beach paints mailboxes for a hobby. ‘I sort of make it 
like a calendar and sometimes celebrate odd things, like Common Sense Day 
and National Pay Your Bills Week.”’ She also does the traditional holidays, like this one 
she's preparing for next Thanksgiving. It takes her about four hours to paint a box. 
The approving smile belongs to Letter Carrier Wallace Hanchey of the North Miami Beach Branch. 
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